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VITAL RELIGION AND THE MEANS OF PRO- 
MOTING IT. 


BY SAMUEL M, JANNBY. 
Concluded from page 820. 


Devcut meditation is a very different thing 
from that dreamy state of mind properly 
called revery, in which the imagination is 
suffered to roam at random, causing a variety 
of images to chase each other through the 
chambers of the mind without an effort of 
the will to restrain them. To Meditate is to 
think with a purpose, and when we find our 
thoughts wandering from that purpose, we 
should endeavor to recall them. This we 
may have to do again and again; but we 
shall find it a salutary exercise, affording 
strength and consolation, when the mind is 
stayed upon the Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls, whose right it is to reign in our hearts. 

There is no subject for meditation so fruit- 
ful of instruction as the life, character, and 
precepts of Jesus Christ, for in him was re- 
flected an image of the divine perfections ; 
and, “we beholding as in a glass the glory 
of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image, from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.” 

No portion of our lives affords more unal- 
loyed enjoyment than those hours which are 
spent in religious meditation. At such sea- 
sons, the mind, being withdrawn from all 
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worldly cares, and directed to the considera- 


tion of its future destiny, seeks communion 
with the Author of its being, and is favored 
with a peaceful serenity, incomparably supe- 
rior to all the joys of earth. 
Whenee do those aspirations spring 
We feel at such an honr as this, 
Which soothe the soul, and with them bring 
A foretaste of eternal bliss? 
Like breezes from a land of flowers, 
To some lone mariner they come, 
And breathe of joy’s perennial bowers, 
And call the wandering spirit home. 
Like angels in the patriarch’s dream 
He saw from earth to heaven ascending, 
These holy aspirations seem 
As pure, and bright, and upward-tending. 
They are the messengers of love, 
To man in boundless mercy given, 
To tell him of his home above, 
And whisper of the joys of Heaven. 


4, Reading, when directed to the subject 
of vital religion, may be made the means of 
promoting our spiritual progress. All hu- 
man beings have derived from their predecess- 
ors a large proportion of the knowledge they 
possess. They build upon the foundations 
laid for them by former generations, and the 
vast disparity between the untutored savage 
and the highly enlightened mind, is chiefly 
owing to the use of books, by which the lat- 
ter has been enabled to profit by the experi- 
ence of past ages. — 
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Of all books, the Bible is incomparably 
the most instructive and yaluable. Accord- 
ingly we find in the biographies of devout 
Christians of every denomination, that it has 
occupied the most prominent place in their 
religious reading. The following testimony 
to its value is from the works of William 
Penn: 

“‘ Count Oxcistern, Chancellor of Sweden, 
& man very eminent for ability and virtue, 
after his retirement from public business, 
said to the English ambassador, “I have 
seen much, and enjoyed much of this world, 
but I never knew how to live till now. I 
thank my God that he has given me time to 
know him, and to know myself. All the 
comfort I have and all the comfort I take, 
and which is more than the whole world can 
give, is feeling the Geod Spirit of God in my 

eart, and reading in this good book (the 
Bible), that came from: it. 

The admirable adaptation of the Bible to 
aid religious progrets is thus described by a 
Jearned English author: “Had the Bible 
‘been drawn up in precise statements of faith 
or detailed precepts of conduct, we should 
have had no alternative but either subjection 
to an outer law, or loss of the highest instru- 
ment of self-education. But the Bible from 
its very form is exactly adapted to our 
— wants. It is a history; even the 

octrinal parts of it are cast in a historical 
form, and are best studied by considering 
them as records of the time at which they 
were written, and as conveying to us the 
highest and greatest religious life of that 
time. Hence we use the Bible—some con- 
sciously, some unconsciously—not to over- 
ride, but to evoke the voice of conscience, 
When conscience and the Bible appear to 
differ, the pious Christian immediately con- 
cludes that he has not really understood the 
Bible. Hence, too, while the interpretation 
of the Bible varies slightly from age to age, 
it varies always in one direction. The school- 
men found purgatory in it. Later students 
found enough to condemn Galileo. Not 
long ago it would have been held to condemn 
geology; and there are still many who 0 in- 
terpret it. The current is all one way: it 
evidently points to the identification of the 
Bible with the voice of conscience. The 
Bible, in fact, is hindered by its form from 
oe & despotism over the human spirit : 
if it could do that it would become an outer 
law at once; but its form is so admirabl 
adapted to our need, that it wins from us all 
the reverence of a supreme authority, and 
= imposes on us no yoke of subjection. 

his it does by virtue of the principle of pri- 
vate judgment, which puts conscience between 
us and the Bible; making conscience the su- 


preme interpreter, whom it may be a duty to 
enlighten, but whom it can never be a duty 
to disobey.’”* 

When referring to conscience as the su- 
preme interpreter of the Bible, we should re- 
member it must be a conscience purified and 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit. That facul- 
ty of the soul which we call conscience or 
the moral sense, may, through disobedience, 
be defiled with sin; it may even be “ seared 
as with a hot iron” by long continued trans- 
gression. 

Our modern English literature teems with 
religious books, many of which are not only 
instructive, but deeply interesting ; and they 
who desire to keep the current of their 
thoughts in a pure chaanel, would do well to 
make a practice of religious reading in their 
intervals of leisure, selecting such works as 
they find most conducive to devotional feel- 
ing and Christian charity. Every household 
should be provided with a supply of such 
works for the use of all its members, and 
especially of the young, whose minds, if 
properly directed, may, by this means, 
acquire a pure taste and be preserved from 
the contaminating influence of pernicious 
books, which abound in our day. Those 
among the young who have inquiring minds 
will read, for it is a reading age; and the 
only way to prevent them from choosing un- 
wholesome aliment for the mind, is to furnish 
them that which is good. 


5. Religious conversation, though liable to 
great abuse, may be made the means of in- 
struetion and enjoyment, Some persons 
indulge in a style of conversation about re- 
ligious matters that should always be avoided 
by those who wish to advance in the spiritual 
life. It consists in commenting on the faults 
of other religious professors; criticising the 
discourses of pious but unskillful preachers ; 
and dwelling with complacency on their own 
condition or services. 

Joseph John Gurney, in reviewing his 
early life and the good impressions he received 
from the ministry he heard, makes the fol- 
lowing judicious remarks: “I never euffered 
myself to criticise it, but acted on the uni- 
form principle of endeavoring to obtain from 
what I heard all the edification it afforded. 
This is a principle which I would warmly 
recommend to my young friends in the pres- 
ent day; for nothing can be more mischiey- 
ous than for learners to turn teachers and 
young hearers critics. I am persuaded that 
it is often the means of drying up the waters 
of life in the soul; and sure I am that an 
exact methed of weighing words and balanc- 





*Frederick Temple, Ckaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen ; on the Education of the world. 
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ing sentences, is a miserable exchange for 
1 tenderness of spirit and for the dews of 
heaven.” 

There is, however, no reason to shun al} 
religious conversation because some persons 
pervert it to unholy purposes. “ From the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh,” 
and it is natural that weshould at times 
communicate to our intimate friends the 
thoughts and feelings that warm our hearts 
and occupy our earnest attention. By this 
means our doubts and difficulties may some- 
times be removed, our sorrows alleviated 
and our good resolutions confirmed. Habit- 
ual reticence in relation to our religious senti- 
ments is not salutary, while, on the other 
hand, the too frequent repetition of our ex- 
periences should be avoided. 

In Cowper’s description of a winter eve- 
ning and fireside enjoyments, he says: 

“ Discourse ensues, not trivial, yet not dull, 

Nor such as with a frown forbids the play 

Of fancy, or proscribes the sound of mirth ; 
Nor do we madly, like an impious world, 

Who deem religion frenzy, and the God 

That made them an iatruder on their joys, 
Start at his awful name, or deem his praise 

A jarring note. Themes of a graver tone, 
Exciting oft our gratitude and leve, 

While we retrace with mem’ry’s pointing wand, 
That calls the past to our exact review, 

The dangers we have ’scaped, the broken snare, 
The disappointed foe, deliv’rance found, 
Unlook’d for, life preserv’d and peace restor’d, 
Fruits of omnipotent eternal love.” 

6. Good works, though not the cause of sal- 
vation, are, most assuredly, the result of the 
reign of God established in the soul. As in 
the physical part of our nature, the exercise 
of the muscles and of the organs of sense is 
indispensable to their full development, so in 
the spiritual part, there can be no vigorous 
— without the exercise of the benevo- 
ent affections. 

It is the order of nature, wisely established 
by the Author of our being, that mankind 
should be placed together in families, and 
that families should be grouped together in 
| communities and nations, with the evident 
intention that they should mutually aid and 
| improve each other. The teaching and relig- 

ious training of the young is not only need- 
ful for them, but to parents and others en- 
gaged in it, from a sense of duty, becomes an 
exercise highly beneficial to themselves. The 
joyousness of youth enlivens the household 
and enhances the pleasure of religious com- 
munion, while the gravity of age tempers 
: without impairing social enjoyment and re- 
} strains the tendency to excess. 























The ascetic, dwelling apart from mankind 
4 under the mistaken notion that he is perfect- 
i ing his spiritual nature, is at best but half a 
is capacity fur domestic and social 


man. 
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virtues remains undeveloped, his own welfare 
becomes the only object of his care, and his 
social affections, like vines untrained, creep 
upon the ground, with no object of interest 
to lift them into the air and sunshine, that 
their fruits may be perfected. 


The highest example ever presented for 


the imitation of man was in the life of the 
immaculate Son of God, who “ went about 
continually doing good.” 
destitute, to sympathize with the sorrowful, 
to visit the widows and the fatherless, is not 
only the evidence of true religion, but the 
means of promoting the progress of the soul 
in holiness. 


To relieve the 


The message of the angel to the devout 


Cornelius was: “‘ Thy prayers and thine alms 
are come up for a memorial before God.” 
The Apostle Paul, in closing his exhoriation 
to the elders of the Ephesian Church referred 
them to his own ae 
laboring among them. “These hands,” he 
said, “have ministered unto my necessities 
and to them that were with me. 
showed you all things, how that so laboring 
ye ought to support the weak and to remem- 
ber the words of the Lord Jesus how he said, 
It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


example while 


I have 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
JACOB RITTER. 
Attention has lately been called to several 


suggestive and characteristic anecdotes of 
Jacob Ritter, with a request to give them 
publication. 
markable for the originality of his ideas, his 
singular comparisons, and for the great sim- 
plicity and earnestness of his character. He 


This venerable man was re- 


was born of German parents in Bucks county, 
Pa., in 1757, and in his early youth lived a 
life of labor and hardship in the primal 
forest lands of this State, yet ever perceiving 
the glory and majesty of the Creator’s work, 
and, as hesays, “feeling often the secret 
touches of Divine love, when I wist not what 
it was.” Visions of the heavenly harmonies 
—of the unspeakable glories reserved for the 
faithful—seem to have been given to his early 
youth, and convictions of the essential 
wickedness of warfare were felt by him in the 
silence and solitude of the forest at the age of 
sixteen. 

The Revolutionary war soon broke out, and 
following the advice of the Lutheran minister 
to whose flock he belonged, Jacob Ritter was 
induced to enter the American army at the 
age of twenty. The horror of war and the 
dread of taking the life of his fellow beings 
returned to him at the first battle (Chadds 
Ford). Here he was taken prisoner, and, 


with 900 others, suffered a dreadful impris- 
onment in Philadelphia, being subjected to 
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starvation and great cruelties from the 
English officers, who strove to compel him to 
enter the British army. He remained firm 
to his resolution never again to engage in 
battle, and was after a time released from 
prison. Returning to his home in Bucks 
county he was soon after married, and then 
removed to Philadelphia. The young couple 
were poor and lived laboriously, enduring 
many hardships and privations. Jacob 
Ritter had now become dissatisfied with the 
doctrines taught by the Lutheran church, 
and seems to have been led to visit meetings 
of Friends, where the custom of silent wait- 
ing upon God accorded with his own experi- 
ences of the workings of the Spirit of Divine 
Light in the soul. In his own language: 
“All my doubts were at an end, and I was 
confirmed in my faith, not by outward obser- 
vation nor by outward things, but by the 
everlasting principle of Truth revealed in me, 
that this was the true worship in spirit and in 
truth.” - 

In due time he came into membership with 
Friends, and his wife too, after a period of 
uneertainty and hesitation, united with him 
in religious fellowship. 

In the year 1793 occurred the visitation of 
yellow fever in Philadelphia, and Jacob 
Ritter was impelled by his deep sympaihy 
and his sense of religious obligation to visit 
those who were stricken with the disease. He 
was instrumental in bearing help and conso- 
lation to many of the stricken ones, until he 
was himself taken ill with the fever. He 
and Daniel Offley, an eminent minister, had 
parted at the gate of the grave-yard where 
they had just paid the last tribute of respect 
to the remains of a departed brother, and 
both were stricken with the fever of which 
D. O. soon died. Jacob Ritter writes: 
“While I lay sick, expecting nothing but 
death, a man came to my bedside and 
told me that D. O. was dead and buried. 
When I heard this a great weight fell upon 
me, and I thought I must die too, but sud- 
denly my mind was raised, and I was favored 
to have a transporting view of the heavenly 
land. I beheld the Garden of Eden, and 
saw many persons dressed in glorious habits, 
walking too and fro among the trees which 
were loaded with fruits and flowers; numer- 
ous birds were singing among the branches, 
and all was peace and happiness. As I stood 
by the gate, much wishing that I might dwell 
in the garden also, I saw the Friend above 
alluded to walking among those glorious in- 
habitants; he advanced toward me, and I 
perceived he looked very fresh and fair. He 
said to me, ‘Jacob, the people say I am dead, 
but thou seest me here alive and perfectly 
happy.’ Then a delicious odor and pure air 


came from the garden and passed quite through 
me, and I heard a voice say to me, ‘Thou 
shalt not die at this time, thy work is not yet 
done.’ My ears were then filled with the 
same delightful harmony that I had before a 
sense of, and the praises of the Lord were 
sounded throughout that happy land. When 
I came to myself, I found my wife an 
over me to ascertain whether I breathed. 
soon revived, and began to recover from that 
time.” 

The death of his wife soon after saddened 
the life of Jacob Ritter. In the spring of 
1794 he removed with his motherless children 
to the place of his birth, Springfield, in 
Bucks county, where he had bought a small 
farm, and here he found himself drawn to 
speak at times in meetings of Friends, though 
as he says he felt himself a poor, dumb man, 
all unfit for such high service in the church. 
He soon became an approved minister, and 
from this time, until his death in 1841, he 
continued to stand as a witness and a public 
testimony bearer, and ever to the comfort 
and edification of those associated with him 
in religious fellowship. 

In the year 1812 he removed to Plymouth, 
where he remained till the close of his life. 
Joseph Foulke, who was intimately ac- 
quainted with him, and was frequently in his 
company, says of him that in his ministry he 
seldom mentioned the sacred name, and when 
he did it was with awe and reverence. He 
abounded in original ideas and illustrated the 
subject before him from familiar objects of 
creation, and it is not remembered that he 
ever appeared in public vocal prayer, though 
he often in his ministry bore witness to the 
efficacy of silent inward prayer. 

His own brief and simple record of his life 
experiences ends with the year 1827, The 
controversies which resulted in the separation, 
were now convulsing the Society of Friends, 
and Jacob Ritter’s journal closes with these 
words: “Iam clear in the belief that had 
we all attended faithfully to the pure principle 
of light and life in our hearts and minds, 
these disputes and divisions would not have 
been among us; and I am convinced that we 
shall never get back to the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace, until we settle down in 
the everlasting silence, to the saving and re- 
deeming principle in our own hearts, ; and 
blessed is he who attends strictly to its Divioe 
instructions and reproofs, which are the way 
of life and salvation.” 

The harsh and intolerant spirit exhibited 
at this time depressed and discouraged the 

atient and humble spirit of Jacob Ritter. 

e felt that he had no further interest with 
the Society, now that the bond of unity was 
broken, apprehending that in his old age he 
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would be left alone, and turned out like a 
pelican in the wilderness or a sparrow upon 
the house top, having no religious fellowship 
with any body of Christians. But being led 
to meet with the Friends who united with him 
in feeling, he felt that his place was with 
them, and was satisfied. At an interesting 
meeting near this time he observed, “these 
trials are not new to me. I have passed 
through the furnace before and came out 
unhurt, and now I am ready to pass through 
it again.” 

He continued in the work of the ministry 
during the remaining years of his life, and it 
is recorded of him that “his words were 
seasoned with Divine grace, and his mind 
was preserved in a heavenly calm till the 
last.” He passed away from earth after a 
brief illness, on the 15th of Twefth mo., 1841, 
in the 85th year of his age, resigning his 
spirit to God who gave it. He was a 
minister about fifty years. 

About the year 1827, Jacob Ritter, in 
company with Hugh Foulke, was engaged in 
a religious visit to the families of Friends, 
and others who had formerly been members 
of our Society, residing between Gwynedd 
and Richland. While engaged in this service 
he used great plainness of expression, which 
was kindly received. 

In one of these families a young man man- 
ifested great uneasiness. (He indulged him- 
self in biting a stick, and spitting and twist- 
ing in various ways.) Jacob appeared not 
to notice the circumstance, but was careful to 
keep to the pointings of truth in his labors. 
Next morning, however, on rising early, as 
was his usual practice, and while deliberately 
engaged in dressing himself, he was heard to 
mutter : 

“Tt was a crooked spharet (spirit), it was 
an evil spharet, it would pite tat sthick and 
sphit it out agin, but oh! I had noting to do 
with it.” 

This amusing soliloquy was the first inti- 
mation that his companion had that Jacob 
had noticed the circumstance above related. 
In the evening, while conversing on this sub- 
ject, it was remarked, “that a man may 
easily betray himself by his motions and 
gestures, and give pain to others, when it 
would be wise for him to sit still and en- 
deavor to overcome his mental conflicts ; that 
it is impossible to attain quietude and serenity 
of mind while indulging in bodily contor- 
tions; that to sit, especially on occasions of 
Divine worship in a careless and irreverent 
posture, indicated a vacant and thoughtless 
mind; and that those habits were equally at 
variance with civility and religion.” 

He was particularly qualified to administer 
reproof without giving offence. In a neigh- 


boring Quarterly Meeting, he observed that 
Friends confined their appointments to a few 
members. He said, “‘ Friends, I have taken 
notice it is here, asit is too much the case at 
home, and in other places, many gifted 
Friends seem to have nothing to do, while 
others are overloaded with business. I have 
taken notice in this meeting that one Friend 
has been named on every committee, and 
this does not seem to be fair, for one man 
cannot do everything. When I wasa boy I 
heard a saying, that you must not fill the 
basket too full, or you will push the bottom 
out.” 

The following are memorandums of a con- 
cern which he expressed in a Monthly Meet- 
ing, viz: “If Friends would get down to 
the root and foundation and spring of life 
within themselves, there would be a different 
state of things among us and our neighbors; 
we would be more careful to attend our meet- 
ings, and we should remember that the Lord 
looks on the heart, and not so much on a fine 
coat on our backs, or a fine horse or carriage, 
or on the outward appearance. Man looks 
on these and is liable to be proud, and in this 
state the Lord cannot be worshipped, for He 
beholdeth the proud afar off; and they who 
are in this state are always afar off from Him, 
and He is not nigh in their hearts, as He 
would be if they were humble and low. I 
was brought up in a society that taught me 
im my catechism, when I was young, to re- 
nounce the Devil and all his works, and the 
pomps and vanities of the world; but as I 
grew up I found this catechism’was but mere 
words, and was no more to me than as sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbals, and my heart 
was no better.” 


‘“‘ Friends that are unfaithful to the teach- 
ings of the lip of truth, whose hearts and 
minds are in the world, and their thoughts 
running after fine dress, and fashionable ap- 
pearances, who follow the world in its lan- 
guage, manners and customs, are not a whit 
better than any other society that is in the 
same spirit; for it will be found, as the lip of 
truth has declared, that wheresoever the 
treasure is, there will the heart be also, and 
wheresoever the carcass (or body) is, there 
will the eagles be gathered together.” 


He frequently exhorted Friends to be 
faithful to one another in love, and especially 
to remember those who are beginning in the 
world with young families around them. 
These had many difficulties and temptations 
to encounter, and often required the attention 
and sympathy of their brethren. 

Jacob Ritter often conveyed his views of 
truth in the language of parable or simile ; 
and these were not hackneyed or common 
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place, but often quite original. The following 
may be given as specimens: ; 

In one of his public communications his 
mind seemed much exercised in regard to a 
state of too great heedlessness and unwatch- 
fulness in some present, and to show the im- 
minent danger of continuing in euch a state 
he introduced a circumstance he had wit- 
neseed of a epider and a grasshopper. He 
described the curious structure of the spider’s 
web spread abroad for entangling his prey, 

oo the cunning spider was concealed from 
sight. 

7: heedless grasshopper, idly jumping about 
as if to show himeelf, was inadvertently 
caught by one of his feet in the epider’s web. 
At first he struggled a little in order to free 
himself, but the more he tried to escape the 
more he became entangled, and the wily 
spider would now and then run round him 
with a fresh cord. After various ineffectual 
efforts to escape from his captivity, the grass- 
hopper became exhausted with fatigue, and 
the spider secured him firmly in his toils so 
that he struggled no more. The spider then 
glutted his appetite on the contents of the 
grasshopper, leaving only the shell remain- 
ing. There hung the skeleton of the silly, 
heedless, wandering grasshopper, a lesson of 
warning to others to be more vigilantly care- 
ful and watchful over their conduct. 

At a meeting for discipline in Philadelphia, 
where the case of a Friend was under con- 
sideration, who was in difficult and embar- 
rassed circumstances, he said, ‘‘ When I was 
in the army I noticed among the soldiers that 
when a poor fellow got wounded the other 
soldiers would gather around him and bind 
up his wound, wiping off the blood and tying 
it up with cloths, and if they could not find 
cloths enough they would tear off part of 
their own clothes to bind up the poor man’s 
sores.” He left the application to be made 
by those present. 

In the year 1829 he attended Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting. Here he attracted consid- 
erable attention. His original ideas, his apt 
comparisons, the relation of his sufferings 
and preservations communicated in broken 
English, joined to his innocent and unassum- 
ing manners, imparted much interest to his 
religious labors. 

During this visit an eminent minister, a 
member of the Meeting for Sufferings in Bal- 
more, observed that he did not approve of 
Frieads running after popular preachers to 
hear eloquent orations, etc., but that he felt a 
strong inclination to hear Jacob Ritter. On 
being asked his reason, he said, that Jacob 
attended their Meeting for Sufferings the 
other evening, and said, “ When I was a boy 

they set me to keep the sheep, and so they 


called me the sheep boy, and I took notice im 
the spring of the year, when there was a cold 
earterly storm, the ewes would stand over the 
lambs to keep off the storm, and I want this 
Meeting for Sufferings to stand over the 
lambs to keep the storm off.” This season- 
able hint, the Friend remarked, was of such 
weight and value that he would not soon 
forget it. 

He afterwards attended New York Yearly 
Meeting. Of his services on this occasion 
his companion gave an interesting account. 
Some time after this a member of that meet- 
ing, in the course of a religious visit, called 
to see Jacob Ritter. He found him very 
unwell, and apparently under some depres- 
sion of mind, but encouraged by the kind 
and cheerful conversation of the Friend hia 
drooping spirits revived. He shed tears, and 
inquired after a number of Friends in New 
York who had shown much kindness to him, 
and expressed his thankfulness that Friends 
should remember him, and that they should 
come to see a poor old man. He was re- 
minded that it was such as he the Apostle 
alluded to when he said, “Hath not God 
chosen the poor of this world rich in faith, 
and heirs of the kingdom which He hath 
promised to them that love Him.” James 
ii, 5. 

His visitor asked him if he remembered 
the good advice he had given to Friends at 
the last sitting of the Yearly Meeting in New 
York. He answered, “No, I don’t now re- 
member ever doing much good.” The Friend 
replied, “It having been observed that we 
had a very good meeting, thou said, I think, 
too, Friends, we have had a good meeting, 
and‘we should be thankful for it, for it is 
what we cannot command in our own will or 
by our own wisdom. But we should all remem- 
ber that a good meeting, like every other good 
thing from the Father of mercies, brings forth 
good fruits ; now let us all remember, Friends, 
~~ take some of the good home to our neigh- 

re.” 

Jacob brightened up and inquired, “but 
did you obey?” It was answered that many 
Friends bore it in mind, and it was believed 
that the hint had been useful; that after 
meeting the general query among Friends 
was, what good thing they should take home 
to their neighbors. 





Ir books are like the sea-sand, good and 
true books are but as the rarer shells. 





THE INDIANS. 
[The following able paper (an allusion to 
which was made in a former number), pre- 
pared by a committee of the representatives 
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of the various religious bodies who met in 
Washington First mo. 15th, 1879, was ad- 
dressed to the Board of Indian Commission- 
ers, and, being adopted, was submitted to the 
President of the United States and the two 
Houses of Congress. It has been sent us for 
publication.—Eps. } 





the administration of laws adapted to their 
condition, should be brought under responsi- 
bility to law and be placed under the shield 
of law as other men are, and that for this 
purpose courts should be instituted on the 
reservations, or be brought to them at stated 
periods, for the protection of Indians in their 
rights and for the punishment of their crimes. 
No experiment has ever been tried of eda- 
cating men without law, nor is any such 
measure likely to attain success while human 
nature remains as it ie. The absence of law 
and of courts‘of law is a felt evil of such 
magnitude as to cali for the early attention 
of the government. 

4. It is our conviction that a common 
school system for the education of Indian 
children and youth, adjusted to the necessi- 
ties of the Indians as they are, and in which 
instruction in English shall be indispensable, 
is an immediate necessity, and is likewise 
fundamental in the civilizing processes. The 
States and Territories furnish common schools. 
to children and youth under their jurisdic- 
tion. The United States have reserved juris- 
diction over reservations and the eae 
there residing. Why, then, should not the 
United States perform here the duty which 
in their own sphere is undertaken by the 
States and Territories? Such a system, in- 
augurated and sustained, it is believed would 
in a few years accomplish essential changes 
in Indian character and habits, and set for- 
ward greatly the whole work of Indian civil- 
ization. 

It is unquestionable that the Christian 
sentiment of the people of the United States 
turns strongly towards the Christianization 
and elevation of the Indian population. There 
are elements of civilization which the govern- 
ment only can provide. It alone can give 
title to lande; it alone can spread over these 

ple the authority and the benefits of the 
aw; it alone can provide for them an ade- 
quate system of common schools. These 
things done by the government, with fidelity 
to treaty stipulations, with reasonable present 
supplies of provisions, clothing and agricul- 
salton implements, the day of wardship and 
dependence will pass away, and the problem 
of the destiny of these people will have been 
remitted to the operation of the natural laws 
of society. Oace placed in a condition to 
take care of themselves, they will be left to 
do this under the same conditions as other 
men, and will stand or fall on their own re- 
sponsibility. Already, by processes now in 
operation, a large portion of the Indian popu- 
lation is advanced to a condition of self- 
support. Ten years ago there were tribes 
dependent on the government for large ap- 
propriations which now require nothing. 


































Members of several religious associations of 
the United States, which are engaged by mis 
sionaries and teachers in promoting the civil- 
ization of the Indians, being invited, in con- 
sideration of their official position, to a con- 
sultation with the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners in the city of Washington, January 
15th, 1879, take the occasion to reaffirm their 
common convictions on several points deemed 
by them important to the progress of that 
civilization. 

1. It is our conviction that the care of the 
Indians should remain in the Department of 
the Interior, or be lodged with a civil depart 
ment created for the purpose. Some of the 
religious associations with which we are con- 
nected have been engaged in the work of In- 
dian civilization for more than half a century, 
and all, whether engaged in that work for a 
long or short period, have had oecasion to 
consider the question of Indian administra- 
tion in all its manifold forms and bearings. 
On the basis of such practical knowledge and 
experience, the members of those bodies here 
assembled, reaffirm it as their judgment and 
belief that a civil department of the govern- 
ment, sustained by the moral and religious 
sentiment of the people, constitutes the true 
and proper agency under whose care this 
great work of humanity should be performed. 


2. In respect to lands not already held in 
fee by tribes, bands or individuals, it is our 
conviction that legislation for the allotment 
of lands in severalty and in fee to Indians 
sufficiently advanced in knowledge and in- 
dustry, under proper temporary safeguards 
against alienation, and with proper provisions 
securing the rights and interests of neighbor- 
ing whites, is indispensable to the progress of 
civilization. The Indian is a man, and to 
make him industrious he must have and en- 
joy the rewards of his industry. He can 
never have home or property without the 
essential right here solicited. This measure, 
urged by the Board of Indian Commission- 
ers, and by the present and previous Com- 
missioners of Indian Affairs, in the years 
1868, 1876, 1877 and 1878, seems to us fun- 
damental in the solution of the Indian prob- 
lem, and is respectfully urged upon the con- 
sideration of the President and the Congress. 

3. It is our conviction that Indians not 
by treaty or otherwise already placed under 
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With ownership of lands, with the authority 
and protection of law and with education 
provided by the government, the religious 
sentiment of the country, through the various 
missionary organizations, will give them 
Christianity and so supply the moral basis, 
without which their elevation is impossible. 
Signed by order and in behalf of the Con- 
ference, and by its order committed to the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, 
SEwA.z S. CurrTina, 
M. E. Srriesy, 
Joun C. Lowrie, 
Bens'n Tataam, 
Sam’. M. Janney, 
Committee. 
Washington, Jan. 15, 1879. 





He that hath God, hath all things; and 
he that hath Him not, hath nothing. 








AN INCIDENT. 


The poem in the last Friends’ Intelligen- 
cer, relative to Friend Gifford, and his cargo 
of coal, has brought to mind an incident of 
similar character related of Elias Hicks. 
During the war of 1812-15, he raised a fine 
crop of wheat. The price of wheat rose to 
$3 per bushel, and he had an offer for his 
whole crop. This he would not accept, but 
disposed of it to actual consumers—the poor 
and others of his neighborhood—at $1 per 
bushel, saying he considered that a fair 
remuneration for the labor of raising it. No 
comment is needful. W. 


KIND WORDS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


A valued friend writing from Poughkeepsie 
under date of Second mo. 2d, 1879, says: 

“I am glad to see the priee of Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer reduced to $2, simply because it is 
apparent to all that the publishers want the 
circulation increased and want to increase 
its usefulness. I could not say too much in 
praise of those faithful and successful workers 
who have so conscientiously labored to make 
an interesting paper and send it forth as a 
messenger of good, endeavoring todo their duty 
and leave it to the Master to bless their work. 
I feel a deep interest in auch work, and hope 
more may awake to a solemn sense of its 
importance and their responsibility in the 
matter. I notice the announcement of new 
terms and inducements in No. 50, and hope 
the offer may bring many new subscribers. 
The present reduction in price seems to res- 
pond to the cry of ‘ hard times.’” 

Another writes: “I have several times 
written asking if thesubscription price could 
not be aie and now I see that you have 


concluded to reduce it to $2 per year. I was 
glad, but at the eame time concluded I had 
rather pay the $2.50 than have it discon- 
tinued for want of sufficient means for its 

cuniary support. I hope the subscription 
ist may be much increased, and I will do 
what I can to help along. When I have 
been asked, I have always recommended the 
Friends’ Intelligencer as @ sound paper, profit- 
able to the welfare of the Society of Friends.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 22, 1879. 





———————————————— 

The Editors of “Friends’ Intelligencer” have 
decided to reduce the price of their paper from 
two dollars and sixty cents to two dollars and 
ten cents—this includes postage. As this will 
necessarily reduce the income of the paper, 
they are obliged to notify delinquent subscribers 
that unless they remit for past indebtedness, the 
paper will be discontinued to them. As this reduc- 
tionris an experiment, they appeal to their friends 
to aid in increasing the subscription list, and 
offer to any one obtaining five new subscribers, 
and forwarding the amount, with postage, one 


free copy. 





Voitume Turrty-stx.—In entering upon 
another volume of the Friends’ Intelligencer, 
we are deeply impressed with a senfe of the 
responsibility assumed. To furnish t Friends 


a faithful record of the leading evénts and of 


the condition of religious thought in our own 
Society is no light task, and we ask of those 
who wish to see this work well done to aid us 
by furnishing information, and by giving ex- 
pression to such views of passing events as 
they may wish to have thrown before Friends. 

The principles of our Society were never 
more precious, never more important to the 
progress of civilization than to-day; and 
among the most efficient of all means, for the 
propagation of truth, is the press. Are 
Friends sufficiently awake to this fact, and 
are they conscientiously using their talents in 
the direction of written expression in this 
reading age? Certainly, the deep and settled 
convictions of thoughtful and experienced 
Friends—the best thoughts of our gifted 
minds—are worthy to be placed on record 
among the varying opinions of the day; and 
we believe a religious concern for the ad- 
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vancement of the cause of righteousness would 
often find expression by means of the pen if 
the real power of this agency were duly 
appreciated. 

The cause of spiritual Christianity, as our 
Society has upheld it, needs the support of 
all its conscientious professors, and many of 
those who feel no qualification to stand as 
advocates in public meetings of Friends 
might well be numbered among the no less 
important workers in the cause of true re- 
ligion by means of their written testimony to 
the Eternal Truth. 

Our paper finds entrance every week to 
many homes of Friends, and a wise and living 
thought which it may contain will have a 
far wider circulation through its means than 
by years of vocal utterance. 

The workers among us who find hindrances 
and perceive errors in the present arrange- 
ments of the conditions of their work, and 
who believe they see how these hindrances 
may be removed and these errors corrected, 
should speak to the general body in this way. 
Practical questions connected with our hu- 
manitarian and educational concerns should 
be judiciously presented and calmly discussed 
in the pages of our paper, and we earnestly 
invite our friends to consider what they may 
have to offer. 


We might suggest to those wko write for | 


publication, that they should aim to be clear, 
brief and direct in their communications, 
using ever the language of charity and cour- 
tesy. A plain handwriting and a manuscript 
written only on one side is always more ac- 
ceptable both to editors and printers than are 
confused and uncertain penmanship and 
crowded manuscript. Will our correspond- 
ents take note of this? 





A Worp For THE Inprans.—By a pri- 
vate note just received from one who is labor- 
ing for the elevation and improvement of the 
Indians at the Santee Sioux Agency, we 
learn that “the work is progressing in a sat 
isfactory manner,” the greatest drawback 
being the witholding of titles to homesteads. 

There are noble examples of industry, 
thrift and upright Christian manhood and 
womanhood among these people, and it is a 


great wrong to keep them in doubt and anx- 


‘iety about the title deeds of the land which 


they cultivate. ‘ 

To the young who are just entering upon 
the duties and responsibilities of life, it 
would be a great incentive to be industrious 
and upright if the rights and privileges of 
citizenship were granted them. We trust 
that Friends will not grow weary of urging 
this important matter upon our government, 
that justice may at last be meted out to these 


‘long-suffering but patient wards of the na- 


tion. 





“ BLESSED ARE THE PuRE IN HEART.” — 
The words from Holy Writ, “The good man, 
out of the good treasure of his heart, bringeth 
forth good things;” while “The soul of the 
wicked desireth evil ; his neighbor findeth no 
favor in his eyes,” suggest the consideration 
that it is, indeed, true that our own person- 
ality enters into our contemplation of human 
character and life. Health of body and 
health of mind are reflected in our social 
surroundings and in our estimates of others. 
That we judge others by ourselves is quite 
true in many cases, for not only do we betray 
our own defects in our strictures on the errors 
of our neighbors, but the expression of gentle 
good will, of charitable judgment and gener- 
ous appreciation can often be seen to be the 
reflex of a gracious nature, a manifestation 
of the charity that thinketh no evil. 

It is surely not to be supposed that even 
the most gracious nature or the most loving 
eye can see or imagine that evil is good ; but 
the noble critic is able to find the good that 
is ever lying latent somewhere, even in the 
most unpromising fields. It is somewhat of 
this geniality of mind, this magnetic power of 
attracting the good metal, which gives to some 
teachers their power of improving and de- 
veloping unpromising pupils, Some fine 
points are discerned amid the rubbish of 
many faults, and the wise and genial teacher 
is immediately concerned to clear away ob- 
structions from these, and to bring them into 
profitable action. Merely to combat the evil 
which is, indeed, sufficiently manifest, will 
not of itself civilize and reform and prepare 
the mind for the reception of truth, The 
good must be brought into prominence by 
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sympathy and by culture; and in order that 
one may help in this great work, it is a real 
necessity that the heart be cleansed of all un- 
charitableness, and that the spiritual sense be 
freed from the mists of prejudice and hatred. 
And inasmuch as the will of the individual, 
with the help of the Divine Spirit, is potent 
for its own weal or woe, it is well to impress 
this truth upon the understanding, that we 
are responsible, in a great degree, for our 
own characters. This appears to have been 
the meaning of the seer of old, when he 
counseled his people to “ Keep the heart with 
all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life.” 

Is it not, indeed, true that we may en- 
lighten and purify and streng:hen the spirit- 
ual faculty that we have? If it may be done, 
and the will is directed wisely and firmly to 
this end, the hope and joy of life will be in- 
creased without measure. It has been said 
that all things are pure to the pure in heart, 
but this is an overstatement. Can we not 
write it more justly, that to the pure in heart 
all good is revealed ; and thus the meaning 
of the Master when He pronounced the be- 
atitude becomes plain: “ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.” 





War.—We are pained to learn by the 
despatches from Europe that another war 
has broken out in South Africa, between the 
English and one of the native kings, whose 
territory adjoins the Transvaal Republic, 
so lately annexed to the British possessions 
in South Africa. 

The Zulus, against whom this war is to be 
waged, are said to be the finest and most 
powerful nation of Scuth Africa. Their 
eountry is an excellent upland region of un- 
certain extent, the population numbering some- 
where about 300,000. The total fightin'g force 
is put down at upward of 40,000. They are 
said to be quarrelsome neighbors, which will 
probably be made an excuse for the war. It 
is a sad commentary upon the civilization of 
this age, that a mighty Christian professing 
nation like England with an empire so vast 
that the sun never sets upon it, should not 
have attained with all its political greatness, 


the nobler and truer standard of peaceful ar- 
bitration and redress in iis dealings with 
native kings and rulers, whose rights have 


often been set aside or openly violated in the 
insatiable desire for conquest and personal 
aggrandizement manifested by its colonial 
settlers. 





RECEIVED by John Comly, towards re- 
building Friends’ Meeting House at Wash- 
ington City, D. C. 

Through J. B., $15.00 
Cash, 2.00 








MARRIED. 


DOLTON—KNIGHT.—On First mo. 23d, 1879, by 
Friend's ceremony, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, near Somerton, Richard L., son of Charles 
T. and Emma Dolton, to Phebe T., daughter of 
Aaron and Hannah T. Knight, all of Bucks county, 
Pa, 

MARSHALL — FURMAN. — On Second month 
13th, 1879, under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, J. Howard Mar- 
shall, youngest son of Caleb and Jane P. Marshall, 
and Abbie, daughter of Samuel T. Furman and 
grand-daughter of Steward Furman, all of Philada. 
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DIED. 


CARSON.—On Second mo. 15th, 1879, in Norris- 
town, at the residence of her father, Jonathan 
Thomas, Mary Carson, in her 36th year. 


CLARKE.—On Second mo. 14th, 1879, Samuel 
Austin Clarke, in his 42d year; a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting. 

EDMUNDSON.—On Second mo. 34, 1879, at his 
residence at Balbi c, Jay co., Ind., Thomas Edmund- 
son, after an illness of four months, at the age of 
64 years ; a worthy and highly respected member of 
Camden Monthly Meeting. 

FRAME.—On Sixth-day, First mo. 10th, 1879, at 
his residence in Flushing, Long Island, Joseph L. 
Frame, aged 77 years. 

HALLOCK.—On First mo. 8th, 1879, at his resi- 
dence in Somers, Westchester co., N. Y., David Hal- 
lock, aged 74 years; a member of Amawalk Monthly 
Meeting. For more than two years of great physi- 
cal prosiration this dear Friend, by remarkable for- 
titude, composure and resignation, gave full assur- 
ance of the sufficiency of that faith which had been 
his dependence through life. 

HENSZEY.—On Second mo. 16th, 1879, Walter 
H:., son of Sarah A, and the late Geo. P. Henszey, 
in his 28th year; a member of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting. 

HIBBERD.—On Second mo. 15th, 1879, in West 
Phila., after a brief illness, Joseph H., son of Hen- 
rietta L. and the late John Hibberd, in his 50th 
year. 

JONES.—On Second mo, 14th, 1879, Martha 
Lloyd, widow of Wm. Jones, in her 84th year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phil- 
adelpbia. 

SCHOUFIELD.—At his residence near Yardleyville 
Bucks co., Pa., after a lingering illness, Jonathan 
T. Schofield, aged about 65 years; a brother of the 
late Oliver H. Schofield, of Bucks co. 

SHEPHERD.—On Second mo. 14th, 1879, of 
scarlet fever, at Gwynedd, Edwin T., son of Levi 
and Harriet Shepherd, in his 12th year. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SCHOOLS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN, 


Reports from our teachers continue to be 
very encouraging. Last accounts give one 
hundred on the roll, with an average attend- 
ance of ninety two. Seventy-four are writing, 
with the same number in arithmetic and 
thirty-nine in geography, etc., etc, 

One of the teacher’s writes: “It seems to 
me hardly possible that a month has 
since I wrote my last report. Our school 
keeps us fully occupied from the time we get 
up until we go to bed—a call for something 
all the time.” 

Since last acknowledgment we have re- 
ceived from 

L. H. H., of West Chester, six dollare, 
($6.00), with the remark: “with the daily 
calls for aid in many directions one hardly 
knows how to divide up a amall allowance.” 

To which we append. We are open to 
almost any number of such divisions. 


J. M. Epis, 325 Walnut street. 
Philadeiphia, Second Mo., 1879. 





of paramount importance, Hence we find a 
meeting at Darby in the year 1682, which 
tradition has located on ground nearly oppo- 
site to our present meeting house. In the 
year 1699 it was “agreed that a meeting 
house sixty foot one way and twenty foot 
added to the side, twenty-one foot wide in the 
clear be built. John Bethel], John Hood, 
Michael Blunston, John Wood and Thomas 
Worth ordered to manage the concern about 
said house till furder order.” The building 
of the meeting house appears to have taken 
some time, as repeated collections were au- 
thorized by the meeting, which in 1701 
“ ordered that a collection be every Monthly 
Meeting till further order.” The house thus 
built was located on the hill within the limits 
of the present grave yard, where peacefully 
reposes all that is mortal of a number of suc- 
cessive generations. The land was purchased 
of John Blunston, who acknowledged the 
deed, as was then the custom “in open 
court,” it is believed in 1704. Friends in 
that day were an honest people, with less of 
worldly wisdom than is now customary. 
They were not afraid to trust each other, as 
is evidenced by the fact that the meetin 
house was actually built before they obtaine 
the deed for the property! In the Fifth 
Month, 1701 it was “ordered at this meeting 
that Benjamim Cliff take care that the doors 
and windows be opened and shut as occasion 
may serve for one whole year, for which he is 
to have two pounds out of the collection.” 
Cliff, it subsequently appears, was the village 
pedagogue, as in 1693 it was “agreed at this 
meeting that Benjamin Cliff teach school a 
year . . . and to have twelve pounds,” 
thus affording an early evidence of the con- 
cern of Friends for the edueation of their 
children. 

The meeting house above mentioned stood 
for more than one hundred years, when after 
numerous repairs, its ‘‘ decayed and shattered 
condition” compelled Friends to take into 
consideration the subject of building a new 
one, much to the regret of some of the older 
members, who recurred with feelings of deep 
interest to the many seasons of divine favor 
experienced in the dear old house. Necessity, 
however, knows no law, and a change was 
imperative. 

At the Monthly Meeting held in twelfth- 
month, 1803, the subject claimed considera- 
tion and was referred to a very large com- 
mittee, which from its numbers probably ap- 
proximated to one of the whole body. At 
next meeting they reported having “‘ several 
times met, and were in good measure united 
in building on what is called the lower lot, 
and were of opinion that a house built forty- 
five feet by sixty will cost three thousand 








































For Frienda’ Intelligencer. 
EARLY HISTORY. 


The early records of Darby Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, particularly those portions re- 
lative to its membership, may be examined 
with instruction by such as are interested in 
our early history. Many of the first settlers 
at Darby, fleeing from religious persecution 
in England, came in the good ship Welcome, 
as the companions of William Penn, in the 
year 1682. During the dreadful voyage of 
two months’ duration the small pox appeared, 
resulting in the deaths of thirty persons, and 
never did the character of William Penn 
appear in a more beautiful aspect than at 
this season of deep trial, in his ministrations 
of love to his afflicted friends. 

Looking over the list of emigrants how few 
names do we find, after the lapse of nearly 
two hundred years, that are familiar to us! 
Those of Blunston, Wood, Fearn, Gibbons, 
Cartlidge, Hood, Worth, Parker, Smith and 
others, are with us, now extinct. The de- 
scendants of some of them under other names 
we still recognize. The families of Bartram, 
Bonsall and Sellers trace back their direct 
descent to the first settlers, and the Bunting 
family not quite so far back. The names of 
some of our early friends (those of Davis and 
Hunt are instances), have disappeared from 
our record within the memory of some who 
are now living. 

Coming to America as they did, for the 
enjoyment of the blessings of civil and relig- 
ious liberty, the establishment of their meet- 
ings for worship and discipline was a concern 
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three hundred dollars.” A committee was 
appointed and continued from month to 
month to raise subscriptions for the purpose. 
At the Monthly Meeting held in eleventh 
month, 1805, the building committee reported 
the work nearly completed; and Josiah Bun- 
ting was desired to give notice that the meet- 
ing would be held in the new. house on the 
eighth of Twelfth month, 1805. Thus we 
have recently passed our seventy-third anni- 
‘versary. 

I have in a very cursory manner adverted 
to some incidents in our early history, in the 
hope that it may lead others of more experi- 
ence to favor us with a further retrospect of 
the lives and actions of those who have pre- 
ceded us in the battle of life, believing that 
it may tend to profit and instruction. G. 


From a Private Letter. 
A VISIT TO “THE SEA GARDEN.” 
Nassav, First mo. 26, 1879. 

Our party had been waiting for just the 
right kind of a day to sail out to this won- 
derful garden, where so many beautiful things 
were to be seen growing fathoms deep down 
on the bottom of the ocean. 

I did not at all intend to be counted in, as 
it had to be an aquatic excursion, but the day 
was so entirely faultless and the wind so 
exactly right, that I could not let them go 
without me, so we hired one of the best boats 
in the harbor and set off about 11 o’clock, 
The sail out to the garden occupied about an 
hour and a quarter, every one enjoying it 
immensely (with one exception), when we 
cast anchor and lay for a half hour examin- 
ing the wonders of the deep by the. aid of 
water glasses, which are simply wooden boxes 
six or eight inches square, with a plain glass 
at one end and long enough to reach below 
the rough water on the surface. We could see 
distinctly the most exquisite sea ferns and 
corals, and a great many other beautiful 
things the names of which I do not know. 
There were two stout negroes, with shining 
white teeth, who with a twinkling of an eye 
stripped to their muslin drawers and plunged 
to the bottom to bring up any particular 
plant we expressed a desire to have. This 
was done repeatedly, and afterwards the gen- 
tlemen rewarded them by throwing overboard 
several small coin which they picked up with 
the same facility, and came swimming back 
to the boat holding them sometimes two at a 
time between their teeth. They remained in 
their nude and dripping condition until just 
before we landed, quite regardless of appear- 
‘ances, and upon our hinting rheumatism to 
Sampson, our sable Captain, he assured us 
that if that would give one rheumatism there 
would not be a blaek man on the island with- 


pA ey arin 





out it. The whole thing occupied nearly 
three hours, and was on the whole a great 
success, most of our party enjoying it thor- 
oughly, As to myself I found the first half 
hour quite pleasant, but after that, though 
not actually sick, I could not, as the English- 
man said, feel “entirely happy,” nor en- 


joy nen, down into the ocean as thor- 


oughly as I should have liked; still 1 am 
very glad indeed to have seen what I did, 
and shall never forget the splendid transpar- 
ency of these beautiful waters and the lovely 
things that grow beneath them. Apropos of 
sea products, there isa Frenchman now at 
our table who deals largely in sponges, shells, 
etc., and especially in the fine conch shells 
that are used in cutting cameos. He told us 
the other day he had just sent off a cargo of 
50,000 of them to Europe for that purpose, 
and that they were also extensively used now 
in the manufacture of Florentine mosaic, 
supplying that exquisite rose tint we admire 
so much in them. 

I attempt no description of the coloring 
of the water, for no pen, pencil, paint nor 
brush, nor language, can do justice to its 
beauty. M..A. W 

Frank Stockton, in Scribner, wakes the 
following additional notice of this beautiful 
sea garden: ‘‘ We sailed through the Nar- 
rows, and in a short time were anchored on 
the reef in about ten or twelve feet of water. 
Here, the captain had told us, we should see 
a ‘farm under water,’ and his words were 
true, only what we saw was more like a 
garden than a farm. Down at the bottom we 
could see quite plain with the naked eye, but 
ever so much better with the water glass, a 
lovely garden where there were sea fans, 
purple and green, that spread themselves out 
from spurs of coral; sea feathers whose 
beautiful purple plumes rose three or four 
feet high, and waved under the water as trees 
wave in the wind; curious coral formations, 
branched like trees, or rounded like balls, or 
made up into any fantastic form or shape 
that one might think of, and colored purple, 
green, yellow and gray, besides many~hued 
plants that looked like mosses, lichens, and 
vines growing high and low on the coral 
rocks. All among the nodding branches of 
the curious sea plants swam the fish. Some 
of these were little things, no longer than 
one’s finger, colored as brilliantly as hum- 
ming birds—blue, yellow and red —and there 
were large blue fish, and great striped fish 
with rich bands of black and purple across 
their backs.” 


— ee 


I THINK we are too ready with complaint 
In this fair world of God. 


Le 
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From the Woman’s Journal. 
A WOMAN'S WORK IN PALESTINE. 


A pamphlet which comes from Liverpool 
tells the inspiring story of the work begun in 
distant Palestine by a faithful woman, and 
continued, after her death, by a sister, whose 
labors are not less conscientious. 

In 1869 Mary B. Baldwin, of Virginia, 
(whose term of missionary service began in 
1835) opened a school for poor Arab boys in 
the environs of Joppa. It now numbers 
seventy pupils, of all religions. The teaching 
is free from sectarian bias, and Moslems, 
Greeks, Protestants and Catholics, unite in 
the study of the Bible and the use of the 
Lord’s Prayer. The school is conducted in 
the Arabic and English languages, and the 
boys make good progress in their studies. 
They are bright aad apt, love the schdol, and 
gain remarkably in cleanliness and good de- 
portment. Their penmanship is especially 
good. The principal is Ann M. Hay, sister 
of M. B. Baldwin, who died last year. Her 
memory received a fitting tribute from the 
Committee of the Episcopal Board of Mis- 
sions. They speak of her entire devotion to 
the cause which had enlisted her energies, 
and of her great self-denial, “She never 
allowed herself to receive more than a very 
small salary to cover the expenses of her few 
simple wants.” 

So lived and labored this Protestant Sister 
of Charity. Her sister is now urged by the 
mothers of her pupils to take them into her 
house as boarders, the late war having greatly 
increased the poverty of the people. Three 
native teachers find employment in the 
school. There are many applications for 

irls to enter with their brothers, but these 
rs. Hay has thus far refused, as the support 
of the school is small, and there is a school 
for girls in the town kept by Miss Arnott, a 
Scotch lady. “ We have just taken a little 
blind boy,” writes Mrs. Hay. “ He is but 
eight years old, and was so ragged that I had 
to make him some clothing at once. It would 
aid us materially if we could get as a gift 
from some manufacturers the unbleached cot- 
ton cloth needed for the poor.” 

The Bishop of Jerusalem congratulates 
Mrs. Hay on her success, in a letter given with 
others in the little pamphlet, observing that 
he had tried to establish an efficient school at 
Joppa, and could not succeed. 

Mrs. Maynard, wife of our minister at Con- 
stantinople, expresses her warm interest in 
the school : 

“ A beautiful residence I found it, with its 
groves of orange trees and lemons, and other 
fragrant shrubs; and upon entering, and 
passing through a neatly furnished parlor 


was ushered into the school room. There 


late dear sister. 


sixty-five brown faces of as many Arab 
boys from six to sixteen years old confronted 
me, looking bright, and cheerful, and 
tidy, with remarkably good manners. With 
your three native teachers, educated at 
the American college at Beyrout, I have 
seldom seen a school that presented a better 
appearance. Such a contrast between the 


boys on the streets and those in the school 


room, would convince anyone, who had any 
regard for the improvement of the world, 
of the great importance of having such an 
institution sustained.” 


The following letter shows the hold which 


the school has obtained upon the calm judg- 
ments and sober sympathies of the Society of 
Friends: 


“ MANCHESTER, ENG., 
22d 7th Month, 1878. 


Dear Mrs. Hay: 


I have pleasure in sending from some 


members of the Society of Friends £15 ($75) 
for half a year’s salary for thyself, as I have 


previously had the pleasure of doing to thy 
i . have received 
from thy daughter printed reports of the 


school, which we have read with interest. I 


hope it will continue to prosper under the 
blessing of our Heavenly Master, and that 
thy own health and strength may be equal to 
the work. Thins sincerely, 
ELLEN CLARE PEARSON.” 
Miss Floyd, a Baltimore lady writes: .- “I 
have taken great interest in your school ever 


since I heard your son lecture in this city.” 


She sends a collection of $25. 

Maria A. West, author of the ‘‘ Romance 
of Missions,” expresses her lively interest in 
the welfare of the school. 

The news of the transfer of Cyprus to 
England opens a future to these Arab boys, 
and they are eagerly learning English in the 
hope of commercial employment. 

The Rector of St. Luke’s, Altoona, Pa., 
writes as follows: “I should think that now, 
under the sudden and interested gaze of 
Christendom upon Cyprus and the East, it 
would be comparatively easy to call attention 
and get help to a work so beautiful and un- 
selfish as Mrs. Hay’s among the Syrian chil- 
dren. Surely the church ought to be glad to 
gather children into her fold in the very land 
where her Master took them up into his arms 
and blessed them.” 





IDA LEWIS PROMOTED. 


The country at large will be pleased to 
know that Ida Lewis, the Grace Darling of 
America, has been appointed keeper of the 
light-house situated on the Lime Rocks in 
Newport harbor, at a salary of $750 a year. 
Her mother has been the custodian of the 
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light since the death of Ida’s father, a few 
years ago. The latter, by reason of her age, 
was induced to resign, through the influence 
of United States Senator Burnside, who had 
Ida appointed in recognition of her services 
in saving life. Secretary Sherman, in his 
letter conveying the appointment, says: 
“‘ This appointment is conferred upon you as 
a mark of my appreciation for your noble 
and heroic efforts in saving human life.” 
The keepership of the light, therefore, is re- 
tained in the family. The salary has been 
increased $250 for Ida’s benefit. Her mother 
will remain with her.—Press. 





SOMEHOW OR OTHER. 


Life has a burden for every man’s shoulder, 
Some may escape from its trouble and care ; 
Miss it in youth and ’twill come when we're older, 
And fit us as close as the garments we wear. 


Sorrow comes into our lives uninvited, 
Robbing our hearts of their treasures of song; 

Lovers grow cold and friendships are slighted, 
Yet somehow or other we worry along. 


Every-day toil is an every-day blessing," 
Though poverty’s cottage and crust we may 
_ share, 
Weak is the back on which burdens are pressing, 
But stout is the heart that is strengthened by 
prayer. 


Somehow or other the pathway grows brighter 
Just when we mourn there were none to be- 
friend ; 
Hope in the heart makes the burden seem lighter, 
And somehow or other we get to the end. 





IN MEMORIAM, 
J—L—F. 

"Twas midnight when the silent angel came 
And gently touched the hand of him we loved, 
And bade him follow to that better land; 
Where pain and sin and sorrow cease to vex, 
Where perfect peace awaits the loved of God. 
Long weary years the burden of his life 
He bore with sweetest patience, for he knew 
‘The Father chasteneth whom he loveth best. 
And tho’ his darkened eyes could never know 
The light of day, the light of faith illumed 
The painful hours and brightened all their gloom, 
His earthly life is o’er, and on the night 
The morn of an eternal day has dawned ; 
And in that peace that passeth all we know 
Of bliss, he rests forever with his God. 

A. C. T. 





A NEW AFRICAN SEA. 


Francis Pelletier, an eminent French engi- 
neer, who has spent more than a week in- 
specting iron works, foundries, and other 
_ places where heavy machinery is employed, 
is officially interested in the undertaking by 
Count Lesse 
Tunis and along the eastern borders of ae 


ria. Before starting for Pittsburg, 
























to form a sea in the interior of 


. | cess, 





Pelletier spoke of the undertaking as fol- 
lows: 


The Count Ferdinand Lesseps has been 


placed in charge of a work the success of 
which will completely metamorphose the face 
of the African Continent, just as the Suez 
Canal has effected great changes. 
Count’s project is the formation of a sea in 
the interior of Tunis and along the eastern 
confines of Algeria, bringing the Schotts in 
communication with the Mediterranean by 
means of a canal twenty kilometres in length. 
A French Captain of Engineers, M. Rondaire, 
who has spent some time in Algeria in pur- 
suance of his studies, had occasion to visit 
those Schotts, and carefully demonstrated 
that their bottom is much below the level of 
the sea. The report made by M. Rondaire 
upon this subject attracted the attention of 
the Academy of Sciences to recent commu- 
nications from Count Lesseps, and the pat- 
ronage of the Chamber o 
forthwith obtained. The _— ym — 
proposed an appropriation, an ambetta 
warmly sappeten the motion. Ample funds 
were voted to defray the expenses of mak- 
ing soundings and experiments. Lesseps, 
accompanied by Rondaire and a band of 
engineers and laborers, visited in November 
last the places in which Rondaire is to super- 
intend the operations for the present, and 
minutely inspected all the surroundings. 
The Count then expressed his conviction that 
the project of opening a new sea was practi- 
cable. He estimates the cost of the work at 
60,000,000 francs, and openly avers that this 
great undertaking when accomplished will 
not be less useful than the Suez Canal. 


The 


Deputies was 





SALVATION is not a scheme to be accepted, 


but a condition to be attained. 





THE PLAGUE. 


The origin of the plague which is now 
making such terrible ravages in Russia is 
clearly traced in the Astrakhan correspond- 
ence of the Golos. The epidemic appeared 
in the Cossack village of Vetlyan tanitea 
soon after the return of two Cossack regi- 
ments from the war in Asia Minor, and was 
very likely brought over with their old 
clothes and rags. It is well known that there 
were many cases of typhus in these regiments 
during the war, but it has also been ascer- 
tained that during their return homeward no 
one was attacked by the disease. Prior to 
their homeward march the Cossacks’ clothes 
and other effects were disinfected and well 
smoked; but probably the men did not 
expose all their rags and booty to that pro- 
and thus many articles remained 
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infected. The report regarding the appear- 
ance of typhus was received by the Cossack 
authorities towards the end of November. 
An army surgeon was at once dispatched to 
Vetlyanka. He returned with the news that 
there was no typhus, but that there were 
slight attacks of ague and febricula. Several 
days passed by, when suddenly news was 
brought of frightful mortality in the Stanitza. 
From fifteen to twenty persons died every 
day, among a population of 600. By Decem- 
ber 10th the mortality had increased. There 
died, among the rest, the doctor of the Astra. 
khan regiment; the priest met with the same 
fate, his wife and children running away 
from fear; several of the local chiefs were 
also attacked. The Cossack population were 
seized with a panic; they ceased to approach 
the sick, and feared to bury the dead’ It is 
reported that the dead bodies lay for days in 
the streets, with a slight covering of hay 
thrown over them. At last the inhabitants 
reached the conclusion that the disease was 
not typhus, but the plague.—N. Y. Tribune. 





AGASSIZ AND HIS FATHER. 

A story is told of Agassiz, the great natur- 
alist, which, we believe, has never yet ap- 
peared in print. 

His father destined him for a commercial 
life, and was impatient at his devotion to 
frogs, snakes and fishes. The latter, especi- 
ally, were objects of the boy’s attention. His 
vacations he spent in making journeys on foot 
through Europe,. examining the different 
species of freshwater fishes. 

“Tf you can prove to me,” said his father, 
“that you really know anything about 
science, I will consent that you shall give up 
the career I have planned for you.” 

Young Agassiz, in his next vacation, being 
then eighteen, visited England, taking with 
him a letter of introduction to Sir Roderick 
Murchison. 

“You have been studyin 
the great, man, bluntly. “ 
learned ?” 

The lad was timid, not sure at that moment 
that he had learned anything. “I think,” 
he said at last, “I know a little about fishes.” 

“Very well. There will be a meeting of 
the Royal Society to-night. I will take you 
with me there.” 

All of the great scientific savans of England 
belonged to this Society. That evening, 
when the business of the meeting was over, 
Sir Roderick rose and said : 

“T have a young friend here from Switzer- 
land, who thinks he knows something about 
fishes; how much, I have a fancy to try. 
There is, under this cloth, a perfect skeleton 
of a fish which existed long before man.” 


Nature,” said 
hat have you 





He then gave him the precise locality in 
which it had been found, with one or two 
other facts concerning it. The species to 
which the specimen belonged was of course 
extinct. 

“ Can you sketch for me on the black-board 
your idea of this fish?” said Sir Roderick. 

Agassiz took up the chalk, hesitated a 
moment, and then sketched rapidly a skeleton 
fish. Sir Roderick held up the specimen. 
The portrait was correct in every bone and 
line. The grave old doctors burst into loud 
applause. 

“Sir,” Agassiz said, on telling the story, 
“that was the proudest moment of my life,— 
no, the happiest ; for I knew, now, my father 
would consent that I should give my life to 
science.” — Yuuth’s Companion. 





ITEMS. 


Tue returning excursionists to Mexico have 
arrived at Galveston, Texas, and the most of them 
expect to go by rail to St. Louis. They say they 
found everywhere among all classes the most cor- 
dial feeling and desire for closer commercial rela- 
tions with the United States. 


A TELEGRAM from Geneva, Switzerland, states 
that the fire which ashort time ago ‘“ devastated 
the favorite tourists’ resort of Meyringen, spread to 
and destroyed the hamlets of Hausen, Stein and 
Elsenboigen. A thousand persons are rendered 
homeless. Interlaken was at one time threatened.’ 

On the 15th inst. the Senate of the United States 
passed the Anti-Chinese bill, with some amend- 
ments, which will send it back to the: Houge for 
concurrence. The vote on its passage was 39 to 
27. The bill, as passed, prohibits the! transporta- 
tion in any vessel to this country of more than 
fifteen Chinese of either sex, at one time, and visits 
the master or person in charge of a vessel offending 
against the law with fine and imprisonment. 

A TELEGRAM from Washington to the New York 
Tribune, dated on the 12th inst., says: Senator 
Bruce, of Mississippi, occupied the chair in the Sen- 
ate to-day during a portion of the debate upon the 
Chinese bill. This is the first time a colored man 
ever sat in the seat of the Vice-President of the 
United States. Senator Bruce is universally res- 
pected by his brother Senators and is qualified both 
in manners and character to preside with credit 
over the deliberations of the most august body of 
men in the land. 


Ir is now believed that the strikers in Liverpool 
will soon yield. Last week a despateh from Liver- 
pool stated: The number of strikers of all classes 
here is now estimated at from 50,000 to 60,000. 
The sending of a deputation of laborers to the 
steamship owners is regarded as a hopeful sign. 
The sailors express a willingness to send a deputa- 
tion with a view to adjustment. It is rumored that 
the Dundee employers are arranging for a general 
lock-out if the present partial strike of mill workers 
continues. 

Taz Cotp WEaTHER.—Intense cold prevailed in 
the Ottawa Valley, Canada, on the morning of the 
14th inst. At Ottawa City the thermometer marked 
21 degrees below zero; at Beachburg, Ont., 35 be- 
low; at Rockliffe, Ont., 40 below, and at Sisson, 
Quebec, the mercury froze at 45 below zero, On 
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the previous evening a heavy snow storm prevailed 
throughout the eastern portions of British Colum- 
bia, Washington Territory and Oregon. Bridges 
on the Columbia River have been broken down and 
great loss of stock is feared. 


J. P. Root, Ex- Minister to Chili, in a letter to the 
New York Tribune, suggests with reference to the 
dangers of circumnavigating Cape Horn, that a sys- 
tem of steam tow boats be placed “in the Straits 
of Magellan, by which means all classes of sailing 
vessels desiring to pass from ocean to ocean might, 
with perfect safety, be towed through said straits; 
thus, in a comparatively few hours, without the 
slightest danger, being able to accomplish what 
now requires weeks, and sometimes months, of 
most difficult and hazardous sailing.” 


Tse Department of State has received a despatch 
from the American Consul at-Geneva giving au 
account of the test trial of the first American loco- 
motive ever seen in Switzerland. The locomotive, 
weighing with its tender forty tons, was constructed 
by the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company 
upon a new system intended to combine great 
power with remarkable saving in fuel. This loco- 
motive was on exhibition at the Paris Exposition, 
and has been tested on several French railways. 
The experiments in Switzerland have demonstrated 
a saving of 18 per cent. in the consumption of fuel, 
a matter of great importance to that country of 
dear fuel. This locomotive will be taken to Italy 
for like experiments. 


We are reminded by the New York Times that 
the Bank of England will be 185 years old the 27th 
of the coming July, having received its charter of 
incorporation at that date, and having been pro- 
jected by William Paterson, a Scotchman. Oon- 
stituted as a joint stock company, with a capital of 
£1,200,000, the whole sum was lent at interest to 
the government of William and Mary, then much 
embarrassed. At the outset it was a servant of the 
State, and has ever sizce contined such more or 
less. The charter, granted at first for eleven years, 
has been from time to time renewed, the last 
renewal, subject to modification or revocation, hav- 
ing been in 1844. For a while the business was 
done in one room; now the bank oecupies, as every- 
body knows, a large building in Threadneedle St., 


and employs some 800 men. Nothing less than a 
£5 note is ever isued, and no note is issued a sec- 
ond time. The average amount of notes in circula- 
tion is £25,000,000.— Public Ledger. 


Tue Pracur.—The following are among the des- 
patches relative to the sickness now prevalent in 
the East. One from London, on the 10th inst., 
states: ‘A despatch from Berlin to Reuter’s Tele- 
gram Company, says: ‘ Russian press advices from 
the interior of Russia state that general unhealthi- 
ness and predisposition to epidemic exist.’ The 
Novoe Vremya, of St. Petersburg, says reports from 
the government of Saratoff complain of the foul 
condition of the town of Kamishin. Typhus fever 
and small pox are increasing in an alarming man- 
ner in the Government of Tver. A hundred cases 
of small pox occurred in one village, of which 
eighteen proved fatal. The Siberian plague has 
appeared in another village. The cattle plague, 
prevalent in the vicinity of Ekaterinsolar, capital 
of the government of that name, during the last 
few months has spread to twenty-seven neighboring 
localities, and 2,000 head of cattle were attacked, 
half of which perished.—St. Petersburg, 13th inst. 
—General Melikoff has ordered the formation of a 
military cordon slong the entire course of the 
Volga, to prevent the spread of the plague. Malta. 
13th inst.—Quarantine will be imposed on all ves- 
sels arriving from Tunis and Egypt, except steamers 
passing through the Suez Canal without communi- 
cating with the shore. Marseilles 13th intstant.— 
The Sanitary Council has prolonged the quar- 
antine on vessels arriving from Spain and 
Italy with suspected goods. The importation of 
rags is absolutely prohibited. The London Stand- 
ard’s despatch of the 17th inst. says that the Mos- 
cow journals were not allowed to appear on the 
14th inst. until they had suppressed unfavorable 
news relative to the plague. 


—_—_—_—X—X—X—X—S—S—S 
NOTICES. 


A meeting of the Burlington First-day School 
Union will be held at Mt. Holly on the 8th of Third 
month, at 3 o'clock A. M. Seta Ety, 

Wm. Watton, 
Clerks. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Second month 18, 1879. 


Reported ‘by Howard W. Lippi 

y How ° ncot 
Hoom 19, 306 Stock Exchange. lace > 
Stace 6s, 2d series 1014@ 
State 6s, 3d_series...............10954@ 10934 
Allegheny Valley RR 7-303.11234 
Catawissa RR new 7s. -107K@ 
Connecting RR 6s..... eooll 
Del & Bound Brook 7 


to 
rints, 


urkeys, 
Ducks, 


Lard, prime, 
Live Cattle, 
Live Calves, 
Readin, 134% | Prime Sheep, 
United RR of New Jersey...137 @138 

Lehigh Coal & Navi Co. ..... 15%4@ 1554 
Leh Coal & Navi Co 6s °84...106 43@ 
Penna Canal 6s oo 70 
Germantown P RR. 

Hestonville P RR... 

Phila & Gray's Ferry RR.... 
Maoufacturers’ Nat B’k...... 25% 

Amer Buttonhole 8 M Co.... 25 

Amer Steamship 6s y 
Cerftral Transportation 

Ins Ca of N America........... 20 


Onions, per bbl 
Apples, per bri 





Wool, tub washe 


rb. 2@ 
Rolls, Pa. & Wee's * 13@ 
Illinois, Iowa & Wis...... 1 
N. Y, State Firkins, “ 
es. per, GOB. .cas0 00 


estern, 
Poultry—Chickene, per Ib... 


Alive Chickens 
per Jb. ove 


‘ 
Sweet potatoes per bbl 
Potatoes, white, per bush 


choice winter, per bri... 
Grapes, per keg (Almeria).. 
Cranberries, per box... 
Geese Feathers, prime 


Pure cider vine r gal.. 
Cheese, N Y Petes, eb. 
Western, = 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 01@ 1 05 

Reported by Reberts & Williams, 

mission Merchants, 248 North 

Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 
Market jons. 


Western red......... - 1 02@ 1 06 


White......... 1 
Rye, Westernand Penna. 65: 56 
Corn, yellow.........scccceees . 46 
ixed, in elevator. 45@ 48 
Oats, white....... - 29@ 32 

Mixed - 27@ 

‘| Clover-seed, prime, new... 6@ 
"LIMOtHY-SOO...cserereerersees 1 10@ 1 20 
Flax -seed......... hoccccssnensees 1 85@ 1 40 

Hay, Penn Tim per ton....11 50@1 
= eee 4 West’rn and Mx’d....10 06@1 
1 


seeee, 


2 
1 
0 
1 


Rye Straw.... 
ovo 5 Wheat Straw - 
? ovo 5@ Buckwheat Flour,100 Ibs. 
‘ Corn Meal, per Dbl. ....0+... 
Bran, Per tON.....c02 coreeseee 14 56@1 
Middlings 16 00@18 00 
At the North Philadelphia Drove 
Yard 1,200 head of beef cattle arrived, 
and sold at 4@5%c.; a few choice 
brought 6c.; 5,000 head of sheep at 5@ 
6c., and 2,950 head of hogsat Se srce. 
At the West Philadelphia Drove Yard 
Beef Cattle were rather dull this week, 
and prices favored buyers ; 2,650 head 
arrived and sold at 5Y@dKe. for extra 
Penna. and Western steers..— Record, 
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